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(USDA) relies almost entirely upon this approach in the regulation of meat
and poultry operations. Resident inspectors observe all phases of pro-
cessing from the live animal to the finished product. Little reliance is
placed upon microbiological testing in the meat and poultry control pro-
grams. In its activities with respect to dried milk and egg processing, the
USDA relies not only on inspections but also on microbiological testing
of the finished products.

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) also relies heavily on in-
spection of facilities and operations. In addition, both in-process and
finished product samples are collected and analyzed. Results of such
analyses are used to corroborate observations made during inspections;
they are not intended to perform the processors' responsibility of micro-
biological control on a day-to-day basis. The FDA inspection program is
designed to determine whether or not processors are operating in com-
pliance with the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Thus, this activity
is in sharp contrast to that of the USDA meat and poultry inspection,
wherein resident inspectors are charged to assure that plants are in com-
pliance with the Federal Meat Inspection Act and Poultry Products In-
spection Act on a day-to-day basis.

Procedures vary widely at the state, county, and municipal levels, but
the approach to regulatory control is primarily through periodic inspection
of facilities and operations.

Just as with the education and training approach to food control, in-
spection of facilities and operations alone is not sufficient. Generally, the
inspector relies upon advisory or mandatory documents such as Good
Manufacturing Practice (GMP) guidelines and Codes of Hygienic Practice
or local food control laws, ordinances, or regulations. Unfortunately, such
documents often refer to stated requirements without specifying what is
considered to be in compliance with the requirements.2 This lack of spec-
ificity, or failure to indicate the relative importance of the requirements,
leaves interpretation of compliance solely at the discretion of the inspector.
Lack of discrimination between important and relatively unimportant re-
quirements may result in overemphasis upon unnecessary or relatively
minor requirements, and thus increase costs without significantly reducing
hazards. Requirements that are critical to the safety of the product may
be overlooked or underestimated.

2A notable exception is the USPHS/FDA Grade A Pasteurized Milk Ordinance wherein for
each requirement a statement is given that specifies what constitutes compliance with the re-
quirement.